THE  GREAT  SOCIAL   REVOLUTIONS
in one country and perfectly ineffective in others.1    On
the other hand, we are unable to find that there had
appeared any new productive forces in France, or that
a change in the conditions of production should have
created a new ideology.   There had been no substantial
change in the productive forces during the last centuries ;
a great industry scarcely existed, and the government,
far from putting any obstacles in the way of the few big
establishments and wholesale manufacturers that existed,
did its utmost to smooth the ground for them.   Neither
had the conditions of production undergone any sub-
stantial change;   the distribution of economic power
and influence was more or less the same as it had been
a hundred years before.    It was the changed ideology
that  brought about the  revolution  and, through  the
revolution, produced new laws and new conditions of
property and, finally, as a further consequence, a com-
plete change  in  the  conditions  of production.     The
peasants had conquered the soil and from mere tenants
had become owners of the land;   the middle class had
obtained political and economic liberty.    When, after
the political and legal changes, owing to the discoveries
of scientists, steam and electricity were made subservient
to man and put to use, there did indeed follow a vast
economic change.    And now the middle class became
rich and powerful and partly predominant.2
1 "Absolute Monarchy was in the seventeenth century an economic
necessity ", says Mehring, op cit. p. 442. He does not say why,
nor does he explain why it was no economic necessity in England or in
Sweden.
* The predominance of the middle classes in the nineteenth century was
only partial, because, owing to purely ideological factors, to tradition and
to the habitual deference to nobility in the minds of the large majority af
the people, the feudal aristocracy retained a large part of its influence.
It is impossible, as observed before, to understand events unless the
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